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any advance on the land question in either England, Scotland or
Ireland, which the Liberal party had advocated. Nothing remained
for next year's programme which would not again bring the Govern-
ment into collision with the peers. Worse still, there was no sign
that the electorate resented this handling of Liberal legislation. The
tide had gone back from the high-water mark of 1906 ; several
seats had been lost at by-elections, and though Liberal speakers fulmin-
ated on platforms they seemed to make little impression on the
non-political public. There was a serious set-back in trade and large
numbers attributed the strikes or threatened strikes of the previous
months to the Trade Disputes Bill of 1906, and blamed the Govern-
ment accordingly. In December, 1908, the Unionist leaders were
more than ever convinced that they had it in their power to place
their own limits on Liberal legislation, and in a comparatively short
time to discredit Ministers as an obstinate and quarrelsome body of
men who insisted on wasting their time in a futile attack on the
Constitution. There were not many Liberals at this moment who
were prepared to say with any confidence that this forecast was
unfounded.
If this was the outlook at home, foreign affairs were no less gloomy.
In October, Asquith confided to Balfour that he had never known
Europe nearer to war. What he meant must be told in another
chapter.
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